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vastly larger geographical dimensions which were the typical parochial
polities of the Western World taken as a whole. Accordingly, the locally
effective response, in the shape of the resuscitation of the Hellenic city-
state, which Italy and Flanders had made to the need for an efficient
form of parochial polity, presented the rest of the Western World with a
new challenge. Could the solution of the problem of creating efficient
parochial organs of Western political and economic life, which had been
attained in Italy and Flanders through the resuscitation of an Hellenic
institution, be harvested for the Western World as a whole by translating
this Italian and Flemish efficiency from the city-state to the nation-state
scale ?

This problem, in its turn, was solved, as we have seen, in England,
first on the political plane through the successful injection of an Italia-
nate efficiency into the Medieval Transalpine institution of parliamentary
representative government,1 and afterwards on the economic plane
through the Industrial Revolution.2 The Late Modern Western Indus-
trial Revolution, however, like the Solonian Economic Revolution in Hel-
lenic history, had the effect of replacing a parochial economic autarky by
an oecumenical economic interdependence; and thus the Western Civili-
zation found itself confronted, as a result of its successful response to a
third challenge, with the same new challenge that had faced the Hellenic
Civilization after its successful response to a second challenge in its his-
tory. Would a society that had now achieved economic interdependence
on an oecumenical scale succeed in providing its unified body economic
with the requisite unitary political framework? This challenge, which
had been presented to the Hellenic Society before the close of the sixth
century B.C. and had defeated it before the close of the fifth century B.C.,
had likewise been presented to the Western Society before the close of
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the eruption of Demo-
cracy and Industrialism had already threatened to put a demonic new
driving force into the old institution of War. By the time of writing,
mid-way through the twentieth century, this challenge had not yet
been met by Western Man, but it had already become manifest to him
that, if he were to be defeated by it, he would be unable to save his
civilization from disaster.

These brief glances at the histories of the growths of the Western and
the Hellenic Civilization suffice to show that there is no uniformity
between them in respect of the number of the links in the concatenation
of interlocking rounds of Challenge-and-Response through which social
growth had been achieved in these two cases; and this negative conclu-
sion would be neither confirmed nor impugned by an extension of our
survey to the histories of other civilizations in their growth-stage; for,
among these comparable cases, there was none in which the growth-stage
itself had not been too brief, or in which a twentieth-century student's
knowledge of the history of the society in this stage had not remained too
scanty, to enable the historian to attempt an analysis even of the summary
kind that we have just been making of this phase in the histories of the
Western and Hellenic societies.

i See III. iii. 350-63.                                         * See IV. hr. 167-^73.